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Executive  Summary 


Title:  Revamping  Civilian  Leadership  Development  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Author:  Major  Jose  E.  Almazan,  United  States  Marine  Corps 

Thesis:  The  Marine  Corps  should  be  investing  more  in  civilian  leadership  development  and  must 
make  its  use  involuntary  for  career  progression.  This  study  endeavors  to  resolve  whether 
revamping  civilian  leadership  development  was  warranted,  what  has  been  done,  and  whether  or 
not  it’s  working,  within  defined  civilian  leadership  competencies. 

Discussion:  The  study  of  the  Marine  Corps’  civilian  leadership  development  programs  entails  an 
assessment  of  its  current  development  model  (leadership  competencies)  for  Civilian  Marines, 
how  it  is  aligned  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  and  how  it  links  with  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  workforce.  In  conducting  this  study,  the  problems,  processes,  and  challenges  will  be 
scoped,  while  also  offering  possible  alternatives.  By  speaking  to  subject  matter  experts  at  the 
Lejeune  Leadership  Institute  (LLI),  a  better  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
rational  behind  the  DoD’s  framework  and  continuum  can  be  achieved. 

Conclusion:  The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  Marine  Corps 
should  be  investing  more  in  civilian  leadership  development.  The  second  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  civilian  leadership  development  should  be  voluntary  or  involuntary.  The 
third  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  the  Marine  Corps  properly  developed  its  civilian 
workforce;  not  only  because  it  is  mandated  by  several  regulatory  regulations,  but  because  our 
Civilian  Marines  have  to  be  fully  integrated  in  the  Marine  Corps’  workforce  ethos  and  values. 
The  final  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  validate  the  Marine  Corps’  defined  civilian  leadership 
competencies.  In  studying  the  works  of  William  R.  Van  Dersal,  George  D.  Halsey,  and  James 
O’Toole,  the  answer  is  overwhelmingly  yes.  LLI’s  competencies  coincide  nicely  with  both  the 
DoD’s  vision  and  the  expertise  offered  by  all  three  authors  regarding  supervision,  management, 
and  leadership. 

The  revamping  of  civilian  leadership  development  has  been  in  progress  for  quite 
sometime.  It  is  premature  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  working,  as  it  is  dependent  on  the 
complete  transfer  of  program  funding,  the  hiring  of  more  civilian  personnel,  and  the  institutional 
buy-in  to  make  both  professional  development  tracks  a  success.  In  time,  the  true  results  will 
unveil  themselves  when  our  Civilian  Marines  attend  and  put  to  use  the  tools  these  programs  are 
intended  to  provide. 
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Preface 


This  paper  was  written  for  Civilian  Marines1  aspiring  to  meet  their  full  leadership 
potential,  along  with  those  Marines  and  Sailors  that  may  have  supervisory  duties  with  Civilian 
Marines.  There  are  no  panaceas  in  this  thesis,  nor  does  the  writer  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  such  a 
subjective  topic.  This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  qualitative  or  quantitative  academic  analysis, 
but  more  of  a  holistic  assessment  of  civilian  leadership  development  in  the  Marine  Corps.  What 
I  offer  here  are  a  mix  of  personal  observations  and  views,  supported  by  the  writings  of  several 
scholars,  dating  back  to  the  1940’s.  My  own  personal  experiences  (noncommissioned  officer  to 
field  grade  officer)  over  the  last  20  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  significantly  influenced  this  paper. 

Special  thanks  is  due  to  the  director  and  staff  at  Lejeune  Leadership  Institute,  Marine 
Corps  University,  Quantico,  Virginia,  for  their  assistance  in  framing  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  civilian  leadership  development  (Dr.  James  I.  Van  Zummeren,  Ms.  Sondra  S.  Singleton,  and 
Ms.  Dawna  M.  Miller).  I’d  also  like  to  thank  Ms.  Courtney  H.  Goodwin,  Comptroller’s  Section 
(REA),  Training  and  Education  Command,  Quantico,  Virginia,  whose  insight  on  the  financial 
ties  linking  various  Marine  Corps  training  and  education  initiatives,  put  things  in  perspective  for 
me  and  helped  focus  my  efforts.  I’d  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Darrell  Browning,  Vice  President, 
Student  Affairs  and  Business  Operations,  Marine  Corps  University,  who  helped  me  select  a  topic 
for  my  thesis.  Finally,  I’d  like  to  thank  my  faculty  advisors,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E.  Dobes 
and  Dr.  Pauletta  Otis,  Command  and  Staff  College,  Marine  Corps  University,  for  their  consistent 
guidance  and  support  on  various  matters,  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  am  eternally 
grateful  for  their  personal  mentorship  and  genuine  concern  for  my  professional  development. 


1  Civilian  Marine  definition:  A  person  following  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  especially  one  who  is  not  an  active 
member  of  the  military,  who  works  in  a  direct  or  indirect  support  position  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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Introduction 


2 

As  of  May  2011,  the  Marine  Corps  had  19,978“  Civilian  Marines  in  the  workforce  and 
professional  development  of  Civilian  Marines  will  be  the  focus  of  this  paper.  The  Lejeune 
Leadership  Institute,  Marine  Corps  University,  Quantico,  Virginia,  is  tasked  with  revamping 
civilian  leadership  development  for  the  Marine  Corps  with  a  holistic  and  centrally  managed 
approach  (ref:  k  and  m).  A  majority  of  Civilian  Marines  are  not  aware  of  the  changes  that  have 
already  taken  place,  much  less  the  changes  projected  for  the  upcoming  3  years.  The  goal  of  this 
paper  is  to  shed  light  to  its  background,  current  programs,  and  future  projections,  with  an 
emphasis  on  what  its  tenet  should  be  (supervisory,  management,  and  executive  leadership)  (ref: 

k). 

Under  the  A-76  Competition  Plan  of  1966,  the  Defense  Refonn  Initiative  of  1997,  and 
Marine  Administrative  Message  432/05  (Military-to-Civilian  Conversion  Plan),  the  Marine 
Corps  aggressively  pursued  the  conversion  of  noncombatant  military  billets  to  permanent 
civilian  positions.  Conceptually,  the  idea  was  to  replace  Marines  to  serve  in  more  combatant 
roles  by  replacing  the  number  of  Marines  serving  in  the  supporting  establishment  with  civilian 
employees.  Arguably,  the  civilian  positions  would  create  continuity  in  the  supporting 
establishment,  as  opposed  to  Marines  rotating  after  a  standard  2-3  year  tours  (ref:  p  &  w).2 3 4 

The  Military-to-Civilian  initiative  served  its  purpose;  however,  it  also  had  some 
unanticipated  consequences.  It  induced  a  (1)  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  civilians  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  (2)  an  increase  in  Civilian  Marines  supervising  subordinate  civilians  or 

2  Human  Resources  Organizational  Management  Office  Quantico,  TWMS  data  pull.  Note:  This  number  reflects 
appropriated  fund  billets  only;  by  adding  NAF  billets,  the  total  workforce  number  is  an  estimated  33,000. 

3  Military  references  will  be  referred  to  throughout  this  paper  and  are  annotated  sequentially  by  letters;  they  are  fully 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  before  the  bibliography. 

4  Strohmaier,  J.  R..  Competitive  Sourcing  in  the  Marine  Corps:  Friend  or  Foe?  Contemporary  Issues  Paper, 
Expeditionary  Warfare  School,  Marine  Coips  University,  2006. 


contractors,  (3)  an  increase  in  Civilian  Marines  supervising  active  duty  and  reserve  Marines,  and 
(4)  an  increased  need  for  investing  in  the  professional  development  of  our  civilian  Marine 
workforce.  These  changes  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  overall  workforce,  deeming  the 
need  for  study. 

Background 

On  5  January,  2010,  the  Marine  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (MROC)  approved  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  and  funding  of  the  Marine  Corps  Civilian  Leadership  Development 
Program  (MCCLDP)  and  Centrally  Managed  Programs  (CMP)  from  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  (M&RA)  to  Lejeune  Leadership  Institute  (LLI),  Marine  Corps  University.  The  decision 
was  the  result  of  a  year-long  working  group  that  included  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SME)  from 
M&RA,  Training  and  Education  Command  (TECOM),  and  Lejeune  Leadership  Institute, 
Education  Command  (EDCOM). 

The  working  group  determined  that  realigning  the  Civilian  Leadership  Development 
Program  under  LLI  would  allow  resident  education  expertise  to  create  and  sustain  a  training 
program  that  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps’  civilian  workforce,  while 
creating  a  single  source  for  leadership  development  (military  and  civilian)  (see  figure  1).  This 
transfer,  along  with  the  working  group’s  assessment,  clearly  showed  a  dire  need  to  revamp 
civilian  leadership  development  in  the  Marine  Corps  (ref:  g,  j,  and  x). 

This  thesis  examines  whether  revamping  civilian  leadership  development  was  warranted, 
what  has  been  done,  and  whether  or  not  the  planned  courses  of  action  will  be  efficient  and 
effective.  With  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $6,268  million  by  FY-15,  an  impartial  study  is 


merited  (ref:  k). 


There  are  two  tracks  available  to  Civilian  Marines  under  the  existing  civilian  leadership 
development  program:  (1)  Centrally  Managed  Programs  (CMP-Track  One)  and  the  (2)  Regional 
Civilian  Leadership  Curriculum  (RCLC-Track  Two).  The  CMP  (Track  One)  consists  of  ten 
courses,  where  nominees  are  board-selected  across  the  workforce.  Once  centralization  is 
complete,  CMP  funds  and  sustains  an  annual  throughput  of  approximately  500  students  (see 
figure  2).  RCLC  (Track  Two)  is  under  development.  Course  1  of  RCLC  is  in  the  curriculum 
development  phase  and  may  be  ready  as  early  as  summer  2012.  In  time,  there  will  be  five 
courses  available  under  RCLC,  targeting  GS-1  to  GS-15  employees  (see  figure  3),  which  will 
meet  the  DoD’s  leadership  framework  and  continuum. 

Notably,  there  are  various  other  training  programs  in  existence  (commercially  off-the- 
shelf  training  such  as  7  Habits,  etc);  however,  those  programs  are  not  focused  on  “leadership 
development.”  Other  programs  offered  at  military  bases  and  installations  focus  on  technical  or 
“community  of  interest”  (COI)  competencies.  Although  there  have  been  gains  regarding  off-the- 
shelf  (contracted)  leadership  programs,  they  have  not  been  offered  holistically  and  have  not 
integrated  the  institutional  values  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  future  RCLC  blended  leadership  seminars  will  be  designed  to  integrate  the  Marine 
Corps’  leadership  qualities,  competencies,  and  core  values,  while  also  delivering  the 
competencies  needed  to  effectively  perfonn  their  assigned  duties  (consistent  with  their 
organizational  goals  and  strategies)  (ref:  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  h,  i,  1,  and  n).5 

Conceptually,  CMP  and  RCLC  will  be  holistically  managed,  which  will  allow  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  to  focus  on  civilian  personnel  policy,  while  LLI  focuses  on  civilian 
education  policy  (see  figure  1).  By  combining  all  resources  and  initiatives,  LLI  will  serve  as  the 


5  Singleton,  Sondra  S.  and  Miller,  Dawna  M.  Interview  with  Instructional  Support  Section,  Lejeune  Leadership 
Institute,  Marine  Corps  University,  2011. 


focal  point  for  all  civilian  leadership  development  in  the  Marine  Corps,  including  funding  for 
leadership  programs. 

At  present,  “as  is”  programs  remain  in  effect.  In  the  long  term,  RCLC  will  eventually 
replace  all  “as  is”  programs  with  a  distance  education  program  centered  on  online  delivery  and 
“in  classroom”  instruction,  for  all  five  RCLC  courses.  LLI  hopes  to  establish  regional  campuses 
at  several  major  Marine  Corps  installations,  giving  it  the  outreach  and  flexibility  to  deliver 
RCLC  courses  to  approximately  2,400  students  annually  (ref:  k).  By  developing  and  delivering 
the  RCLC  courses,  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  able  to  achieve  its  Civilian  Strategic  Workforce 
Plan6  while  also  meeting  DoD’s  development  framework,  continuum,  and  leadership 
competencies  (ref:  a,  n,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  and  v). 

Figure  1  reflects  the  future  support  hierarchy  of  LLI,  along  with  its  anticipated  delivery 
of  programs.  Figures  2  and  3  reflect  the  two  tracked  programs  (CMP  and  RCLC),  which  LLI  is 
refining  and  developing. 


Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs  _ 
(Civilian  Personnel  Policy) 


TECOM 


EDCOM 

(H/iarine  Corps  University) 


RCLC  Administrators 
[formerly  CLD  Admin) 


Figure  1:  LLI  Organizational  Concept 


6  Bowen  Consulting,  Marine  Corps  Civilian  Workforce  Plan. 

http://www.bowenconsulting.com/Results/Case%20Studies/civilian  workforce  plan.html 
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Chapter  1:  Civilian  Leadership  Development 


Developing  the  civilian  workforce  professionally  and  technically  is  not  a  new  concept. 
What  is  new  is  the  increased  number  of  DoD  civilians  in  the  workforce,  including  the  Marine 
Corps.  According  to  a  GAO  report,  there  were  718,000  full-time  civilians  in  the  DoD  as  of 
March  2010  and  30  percent  of  the  workforce  eligible  for  retirement  by  March  20 15. 7 8  If  this 
statistic  reflected  the  Marine  Corps,  then  it  is  possible  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  Marine  Corps’ 
civilian  workforce  will  be  eligible  for  retirement  in  the  upcoming  3  years.  A  22  percent 
manpower  turnover  creates  challenges  for  the  workforce. 

According  to  DoD  Instruction  1400.25-V250  Civilian  Strategic  Human  Capital  Planning 
(SHCP),  the  DoD’s  goal  is  to  develop  a  workforce  based  on  several  principles: 

(1)  a  competency-based  approach, 

(2)  a  holistic  and  systematic  management  of  an  employee’s  life  cycle,  and 

(3)  fund  employee  development  (appropriated  funds  positions). 

According  to  the  DoD,  SHCP  will  include: 

(1)  the  identification  of  current  and  projected  civilian  manpower  requirements,  to  include 
expeditionary  (ie.  forward  deploying  Civilian  Marines), 

(2)  the  identification  of  competencies  and  competency  proficiency  level  requirements, 

(3)  the  identification  of  competency  gaps, 

(4)  the  identification  of  future  competency  gaps, 

(5)  the  identification  of  career  paths  based  on  a  competency-based  road  map, 

(6)  the  development  of  competency  references  to  help  supervisors  identify  competency 

gaps, 

(7)  the  development  of  competency-based  selection  factors  for  the  recruitment  and  hiring 
of  vacant  positions, 

(8)  the  development/implementation  of  strategies  to  ensure  for  a  sufficient  civilian 
expeditionary  workforce  for  deployments,  and 

(9)  the  advisement  to  manpower  authorities  regarding  gap  closures. 

8 

As  LLI  continues  to  develop  the  RCLC  courses,  these  principles  must  align  with  this  end  state. 


7  U.S.  GAO,  Human  Capital:  Further  Actions  Needed  to  Enhance  DOD’s  Civilian  Strategic  Workforce  Plan,  GAO 
Report  GAO- 10-81 4R,  27  September,  2010. 

8  DoD  Instruction  1400.25-V250  Civilian  Strategic  Human  Capital  Planning  (SHCP) 


According  to  DoD  Instruction  1430.16  Growing  Civilian  Leaders,  the  DoD’s  policy  is  to 
develop  a  cadre  of  highly  capable,  highly-perfonning,  and  results  oriented  civilian  leaders.  This 
reference  lays  the  foundation  by  which  the  framework  (see  figure  4),  continuum  (see  figure  5), 
and  the  types  of  leaders  the  DoD  desires  to  develop.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  the  armed 
services  are  mandated  to  develop  their  programs  and  has  been  the  basis  by  which  LLI  is 
developing  its  RCLC  courses.9  Figure  4  depicts  the  DoD’s  framework  for  the  core  competencies 
needed  in  the  Marine  Corps’  leadership  development  programs.  Figure  5  depicts  the  DoD’s 
continuum  regarding  the  development  of  those  competencies  throughout  an  employee’s  life 
cycle.  LLI’s  challenge  is  to  develop  and  deliver  an  RCLC  curriculum  that  supports  this 
continuum. 
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9  Singleton,  Sondra  S.  and  Miller,  Dawna  M.  Interview  with  Instructional  Support  Section,  Lejeune  Leadership 
Institute,  Marine  Corps  University,  2011. 
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The  Civilian  Human  Resource  Manual,  Subchapter  410,  Civilian  Employee  Training  and 
Career  Development,  identifies  several  training  and  career  development  requirements.  These 
requirements  reinforce  a  strategic  vision  pertaining  the  development  of  the  DoD’s  civilian 
workforce.10 


-immediate  and  long-range  training  requirements 
-provide  planned  career  development  opportunities 

-acquire  the  leadership  competencies  at  the  appropriate  time  in  their  career  progression 
-systematically  prepare  employees  for  executive,  management,  and  supervisory  positions 
-employees  selected  for  training 

SECNAV  Instruction  12410.25,  Civilian  Employee  Training  and  Career  Development 
establishes  the  following  policies: 


10 


Civilian  Human  Resource  Manual,  Subchapter  410,  Civilian  Employee  Training  and  Career  Development. 


-Necessary  training 

-sufficient  resources  and  monitoring  for  effectiveness 
-systematically  foster  leadership  development 
-system  of  record  for  training 
-integrate  employee  training/education  (equitable) 

-DON-wide  career  and  leadership  development  programs 
-Reporting  training  (DCPDS)  within  30  days  of  completion 
-Manager  and  Supervisor  responsibilities  to  civilian  employees11 

According  to  the  Marine  Corps’  Civilian  Workforce  Strategic  Plan,  there  are  four 

strategic  goals  in  developing  the  Corps’  workforce: 

1 .  Provide  civilian  workforce  development  opportunities  to  support  career  progression. 

2.  Implement  a  competency  based  approach  to  total  workforce  management  in  order  to 
shape  the  current  and  future  workforce. 

3.  Enhance  integrated  military-civilian  culture  as  one  team  to  accomplish  the  Marine 
Corps  mission. 

12 

4.  Foster  a  work  environment  that  encourages  excellence. 

These  strategic  goals  are  not  perfectly  nested  with  the  Marine  Corps  current  policy  (MCO 
12410.24),  however,  the  current  revision  of  Marine  Corps  Order  12410.25  will  most  likely  call 
for  a  stronger  mentorship  program,  while  removing  the  current  Individual  Leadership 
Development  plan  requirement  (which  will  become  obsolete  with  RCLC).  The  existing  directive 
calls  for  a  supervisory/managerial  selection  process  for  the  nomination  of  employees  to 
leadership  development  programs  and  delineates  the  responsibilities  of  the  CMC,  LLI  (under  the 
revision),  base  commanders  (formerly  the  CLD,  now  RCLC),  senior  military  and  civilian 
leaders,  supervisors,  employees,  mentors,  and  CLD  administrators  (mostly  a  collateral  duty,  now 
RCLC  Administrators).13 

LLI’s  approach  to  the  development  of  future  RCLC  courses,  along  with  the  refinement  of 
the  CMP  program,  entails  four  main  areas  for  developing  Civilian  Marines:  (1)  The  Follower, 


11  SECNAV  Instruction  12410.25,  Civilian  Employee  Training  and  Career  Development. 

12  Bowen  Consulting,  Marine  Corps  Civilian  Workforce  Plan. 

http://www.bowenconsulting.com/Results/Case%20Studies/civilian  workforce  plan.html 

13  Marine  Corps  Order  12410.24,  Civilian  Leadership  Development. 


(2)  The  Supervisor,  (3)  The  Manager,  and  (4)  The  Executive  Leader.  The  following  chapters 
will  focus  on  the  latter  three,  by  using  the  levels  of  war14  as  an  analogy. 

Chapter  2:  The  Supervisor 

The  supervisor  is  arguably  the  first  level  of  leadership  (tactical  level;  figures  6  and  7). 

By  this  point,  an  employee  has  learned  to  follow  and  is  ready  for  increased  responsibility; 
specifically,  the  supervision  of  other  employees.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  distinguishing 
difference  between  the  frontline  supervisor  and  the  supervisor.  In  the  case  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service’s  (SES)  secretary,  he/she  may  have  a  supervisory  relationship  with  the  SES, 
but  his/her  frontline  supervisor  is  the  SES’s  deputy.  Ultimately  the  frontline  supervisor  is  in  the 
best  position  to  get  to  know  his/her  people.  He/she  gives  the  day  to  day  tasks  (orders),  makes 
day-to-day  decisions,  praises,  corrects,  settles  minor  grievances,  and  handles  misconduct, 
inefficiencies,  work  schedules,  meetings,  and  reporting.15 

According  to  Van  Dersal,  “supervision  has  to  do  with  influencing  human  action  in 
organizations  doing  work.”16  In  his  book,  The  Successful  Supervisor,  Van  Dersal  describes  a 
project  undertaken  in  1945  by  the  Personnel  Director,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (T.  Roy 
Reid).  The  director  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  five  hundred  hand-picked  supervisors  asking  them 
to  explain  what  they  felt  was  most  important  in  supervising  people  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  used  in  their  work.  The  responses  had  several  similarities  and  themes.  Van  Dersal, 
studied  the  responses,  simplified  the  key  ideas  expressed  in  the  responses,  and  came  up  with 
seven  basic  principles  of  supervision: 

14  Marine  Corps  Doctrinal  Publication  1  (MCDP-1),  Warfighting 

15  Van  Dersal,  William  R.  The  Successful  Supervisor:  In  Government  and  Business.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1968. 

Van  Dersal,  William  R.  The  Successful  Supervisor:  In  Government  and  Business.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1968. 


1 .  People  must  always  understand  clearly  what  is  expected  of  them. 

2.  People  must  have  guidance  in  doing  their  work. 

3.  Good  work  should  always  be  recognized. 

4.  Poor  work  deserves  constructive  criticism. 

5.  People  should  have  opportunities  to  show  that  they  can  accept  greater  responsibilities. 

6.  People  should  be  encouraged  to  improve  themselves. 

7.  People  should  work  in  a  safe  and  healthful  environment. 

An  important  factor  to  consider  regarding  the  employment  of  government  employees  is 

that  they  are  hired  based  on  existing  skills  or  knowledge,  not  on  their  ability  to  supervise. 

Eventually,  those  people  that  do  a  good  job  are  put  in  charge  of  others  and  designated 

supervisors.17  In  today’s  federal  employees,  carrying  the  “supervisory”  status  may  not  only 

carry  status  and  increased  responsibilities,  but  may  also  be  linked  to  performance  and  pay/award 

benefits.  This  becomes  apparent  when  civilian  perfonnance  appraisals  are  due  and  awards 
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boards  are  administered  for  within-grade  increases,  time  off  awards,  or  cash  awards. 

In  his  book,  Handbook  of  Personnel  Management,  Halsey  states,  “Supervision  is 
selecting  the  right  person  for  each  job;  arousing  in  each  person  an  interest  in  his  work  and 
teaching  him  how  to  do  it;  measuring  and  rating  perfonnance  to  be  sure  that  teaching  has  been 
fully  effective;  administering  correction  where  this  is  found  necessary  and  transferring  to  more 
suitable  work  or  dismissing  those  for  whom  this  proves  ineffective;  commending  whenever 
praise  is  merited  and  rewarding  for  good  work;  and  finally,  fitting  each  person  harmoniously  into 
the  working  group-all  done  fairly,  patiently,  and  tactfully  so  that  each  person  is  caused  to  do  his 
work  skillfully,  accurately,  intelligently,  enthusiastically,  and  completely.”19 

According  to  Van  Dersal,  new  supervisors  who  realize  that  they  need  help  with  their  own 
professional  development  and  in  the  field  of  supervision,  can  do  so  in  several  ways:  (1)  seek 


17  Van  Dersal,  William  R.  The  Successful  Supervisor:  In  Government  and  Business.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1968. 

18  Almazan,  Jose  E.,  Major;  personal  observations  while  serving  as  Director,  Administrative  Services/Civilian 
Personnel,  Marine  Corps  University,  2009-2011. 

19  Halsey,  George  D.  Handbook  of  Personnel  Management.  New  York  Harper  &  Brothers,  London,  1947. 


writings  on  supervision,  human  relations,  executive  development,  management,  and 
administration,  (2)  seek  professional  journals  and  magazines  that  contain  ideas  and  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  supervision  and  management,  (3)  enroll  in  courses  offered  by 
colleges  and  universities,  night  courses,  workshops,  conferences,  or  correspondence,  and  (4) 
internally  self  analyze  and  review  (objectively)  his  own  work.  Ultimately,  the  supervisor  has  an 

overwhelming  number  of  responsibilities  and  are  responsible  for  the  technical  and  professional 
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development  of  their  subordinates. 

Chapter  3:  The  Manager 

The  manager  is  arguably  mid-level  leadership  (operational  level;  figures  6  and  7)  and  is 
responsible  for  the  professional  development  of  subordinate  supervisors.  He/she  has  both 
supervisory  and  management  responsibilities;  however,  the  manager  takes  on  additional  roles, 
which  do  not  allow  him/her  to  get  immersed  in  the  day-to-day  tasks  of  the  organization’s 
employees.  By  this  point,  a  manager  has  learned  to  follow  and  supervise  others;  and  can  take 
those  lessons  learned  towards  refining  or  improving  personnel  practices  and  procedures. 
According  to  French  industrialist,  Flenri  Fayol,  managers  perfonn  six  basic  functions:  (1) 

2 1 

forecasting  (2)  planning,  (3)  organizing,  (4)  commanding,  (5)  coordinating,  and  (6)  controlling. 
Van  Dersal  states  that  managers  are  concerned  with  implementing  solutions  to  problems;  many 
times  through  standardized  procedures.  He  states  that  the  administration  of  procedures  is  luring 
because  it  can  be  executed  at  lower  levels,  with  little  to  no  oversight  required  by  higher  level 
leadership.  However,  he  goes  on  to  warn  that  “change”  cannot  be  managed.  The  business 
manager  may  view  operations  through  the  lenses  of  profits  and  customers;  hence  the  need  to 


20  Van  Dersal,  William  R.  The  Successful  Supervisor:  In  Government  and  Business.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1968. 

21  Fayol,  Henri.  Giants  of  Management,  http://www.managetrainlearn.com/page/henri-favol. 
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focus  on  procedures.  As  Van  Dersal  would  say,  “Profits  are  a  need,  not  a  purpose!”'  In  Marine 
Corps  terms,  effectiveness  routinely  supersedes  efficiency;  however,  effective  management 
creates  efficiencies. 

Halsey  states  that  “a  major  objective  of  personnel  management  is  to  increase  the 
individual  effectiveness  of  each  worker.”'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  employees  are  full  of 
emotional  reactions  that  impact  perfonnance;  hence  the  need  to  focus  on  personnel  practices. 
How  an  employee  “feels  about  his  work,  his  associates,  his  supervisor,  and  the  organization” 
have  greater  importance  than  anything  else.  Whether  increasing  an  employee’s  personal 
satisfaction  in  his  work  or  environment,  the  overarching  goal  for  managers  is  to  establish  an 
environment  that  is  conducive  to  employee  effectiveness.  Halsey  urges  thoughtful  consideration 
to  work  conditions,  as  they  will  affect  morale.  He  offers  the  following  conditions,  which  if  met, 
will  keep  employee  morale  high24: 

1 .  Care  and  skill  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  employees. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  job  should  be  friendly,  skillful,  and  adequate. 

3.  Each  employee  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  efforts  are  really  appreciated. 

4.  Careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  probable  effect  each  rule, 
each  notice,  and  each  practice  will  have  on  the  feelings  of  all  concerned. 

5.  Employees  should  have  a  part  in  planning  those  things  which  affect  their  work 
conditions. 

6.  There  should  be  a  sense  of  security  and  reasonable  freedom  from  worry. 

7.  There  should  be  a  constant  and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  management  to  be 
absolutely  fair  in  every  policy  and  every  practice. 

8.  Each  employee  should  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  worth-whileness  of  his  work  and 
his  company. 

9.  The  organizational  set-up  should  be  such  that  there  is  no  confusion  in  anyone’s  mind 
as  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 

10.  Conditions  should  be  such  that  working  proves  to  be  a  satisfying  social  experience  as 
well  as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Chapter  4:  The  Executive  (Leader) 


22  Van  Dersal,  William  R.  The  Successful  Supervisor:  In  Government  and  Business.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1968. 

23  Halsey,  George  D.  Handbook  of  Personnel  Management.  New  York  Harper  &  Brothers,  London,  1947. 

24  Halsey,  George  D.  Handbook  of  Personnel  Management.  New  York  Harper  &  Brothers,  London,  1947. 


The  executive  is  arguably  top-level  or  executive  leadership  (strategic  level;  figures  6  and 
7).  Although  there  are  leaders  at  all  levels  of  leadership,  the  executive  is  arguably  thinking 
holistically  and  strategically,  and  can  not  just  focus  on  day-to-day  tasks  or  personnel  practices 
and  procedures.  For  simplicity,  we  will  refer  to  the  executive  as  a  leader.  Seasoned  leaders  do 
two  things:  (1)  inspire/influence  people  and  (2)  provide  focus.  In  his  book,  Leadership  A  to  Z: 

A  Guide  to  the  Appropriately  Ambitious,  O’Toole  states  that  leaders  know  what  to  do  (focus)  and 
how  to  do  it  (using  the  people).  The  key  difference  between  the  leader  and  the  manager  is  that 
the  leader  isn’t  just  looking  at  procedures  or  personnel  practices  to  solve  problems;  they  consider 
everything  else  (morale/personal  problems,  equipment,  efficiency,  effectiveness,  budget, 
external/internal  policies,  etc.;  anything  that  impacts  the  organization).  Effective  leaders  re  frame 
what  its  company’s  mission,  purpose,  and  objectives  are,  so  that  all  organizational  actions  are 
unified  for  that  overarching  common  goal.  An  effective  leader  foresees  future  problems, 
visualizes  solutions,  and  gives  the  organization  a  unified  purpose,  response,  and  direction.  This 
can  be  done  at  all  three  levels  of  leadership  (tactical,  operational,  and  strategic),  however,  the 
executive  is  looking  well  beyond  the  scope  of  an  individual  section,  department,  or  the  overall 
organization.25 

According  to  O’Toole,  “all  leaders  are  driven  by  that  same  overwhelming  motivation 
called  ambition.”  In  other  words,  a  leader  not  only  requires  the  desire  to  lead,  but  also  has  to 
actively  take  action.  They  have  to  be  ambitious.  O’Toole  offers  that  leadership  is  learnable  and 
replicable.  Leaders  stimulate,  influence,  and  pattern  the  behavior  of  his/her  group;  sometimes 
pumping  energy  of  life  in  an  organization  that  may  be  sinking.  A  leader  convinces  subordinates 
that  “they  can”  do  something,  despite  fears  of  failure,  disappointment,  or  the  perceived 
unachievable.  The  leader  focuses  the  organization’s  activities  in  a  focused  effort  and  ensures  for 
25  O’Toole,  James.  Leadership  A  to  Z:  A  Guide  for  the  Appropriately  Ambitious.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc,  1999. 


adaptability;  towards  that  same  common  end.  The  leader  carefully  balances  the  organization’s 

strategic  vision  with  adaptability,  continually  renewing  preparation  for  tomorrow.  O’Toole 
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offers  various  points  and  advice  for  the  leader: 

-The  best  plans  and  products  always  become  outdated;  the  leader  routinely  has  to 
integrate  new  ideas,  while  also  extracting  those  that  are  obsolete. 

-Leaders  understand  that  an  organization’s  inflexibility  can  lead  to  bureaucracy  and 

crisis. 

-Leaders  require  conviction.  Conviction  provides  the  energy  needed  to  persevere. 
Followers  will  not  follow  someone  who  doesn’t  have  conviction. 

-Sound  leaders  are  like  artists.  Great  artists  can  see  the  completed  picture.  A  leader  has 
to  be  able  to  visualize  the  end  state  and  keep  the  organization’s  eye  on  the  big  picture. 

-Leaders  sort  out  the  important  from  the  unimportant  and  the  relevant  from  the 
peripherals.  A  leader  can  not  do  that  if  they  get  lost  in  the  details. 

-A  leader’s  effectiveness  is  how  subordinates  judge  them.  Leaders  achieve  their  goals, 
otherwise  they  are  ineffective. 

-A  moral  leader  must  be  able  to  influence  others  to  live  and  act  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
moral  leader  is  intimately  concerned  with  the  spiritual  fitness,  ethical  fitness,  and  moral  behavior 
of  his/her  organization.  He/she  just  can’t  rely  on  their  intuitive  ethics,  but  must  educate  and 
foster  an  environment  conducive  to  teaching  and  learning. 

-An  ethical  organization  does  not  need  a  lot  of  rules. 

-Leaders  create  energy.  High  performing  organizations  have  leaders  that  make  the 
difference  between  having  a  good  organization  or  a  great  one.  A  leader’s  natural  enthusiasm 
energizes  organizations. 

-The  leader  is  always  genuine,  not  fake. 

-Leaders  require  courage,  not  fear.  Examples  can  be  drawn  from  such  figures  as  Jesus, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Gandhi,  or  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The  courageous  leader  is  always  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  unpopularity,  to  include  making  those  tough  decisions  that  are  not  popular  or 
have  third  order  effects. 

-The  leader  understands  that  they  do  not  act  alone;  all  actions  are  a  team  effort.  The 
leader  prepares  him  /herself  for  tasks  by  selecting  a  leadership  team.  He/she  then  sets  an  agenda, 
builds  the  case  for  change  and  focuses  on  what  he/she  can  do  to  focus  the  team  towards  that 
common  end. 

-Leaders  do  not  need  to  know  all  the  answers,  but  they  do  need  to  know  what  to  ask. 

-Leaders  surround  themselves  with  talent,  and  are  not  threatened  by  it.  Adaptive  leaders 
lead  followers  to  create  their  own  actions  by  asking  appropriate  questions;  creating  productive 
ends. 

-The  effective  leader  creates  inclusion,  as  he/she  knows  that  exclusion  is  the  greatest 
form  of  disrespect  in  an  organization.  Participatory  management  is  both  moral  and  practical  in 
the  process  of  change.  If  leadership  respects  its  followers,  they  will  respect  them. 

-Leaders  have  integrity;  they  mean  what  they  say  and  practice  what  they  preach. 

-Leaders  earn  trust  through  inclusion,  speaking  the  truth.  Leaders  understand  that  a  loss 
of  trust  among  followers  is  extremely  difficult  to  regain. 


26  O’Toole,  James.  Leadership  A  to  Z:  A  Guide  for  the  Appropriately  Ambitious.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc,  1999. 


-Leaders  promote  adaptive  behavior;  followers  should  be  able  to  use  their  heads.  Leaders 
see  the  real  power  from  channeling  the  efforts  of  productive  followers  to  a  joint  end 
(participatory  leadership). 

-Leadership  is  a  cascade  process,  down  and  out  of  the  organization. 

-Effective  listening  is  also  a  strong  trait  of  the  leader.  Listening  is  a  great  way  to  know 
what  followers  are  concerned  with,  and  helps  the  leader  determine  what  his/her  employees  need 
and/or  want.  Leadership  starts  with  listening  and  ends  with  meeting  the  follower’s  true  needs. 

-The  most  effective  leaders  foster  adaptive  self-creating  leadership  organizations  that  are 
self-renewing.  Self-creating  leadership  organizations  are  continually  developing  and  growing 
their  own  future  leaders  by  promoting  initiative,  risk,  failure,  and  resiliency. 

As  O’Toole  states,  “Leaders  are  remembered;  administrators  or  executives  are  not.” 
Leaders  understand  that  there  are  four  elements  that  they  must  consistently  focus  on,  which  for 
simplicity  will  be  coined  PET-M:  (1)  Personnel/People,  (2)  Equipment,  (3)  Training,  and  (4) 
Money. “  These  four  elements  are  the  basis  by  which  all  seasoned  leaders  lead  and  develop  their 
subordinates.  Arguably,  the  P  requires  the  most  attention  and  is  the  hardest.  They  must  be  the 
focus  of  all  leadership  development;  both  technically  and  professionally.  As  O’Toole  states, 
seasoned  leaders  must  give  young  leaders  every  opportunity  to  disappoint,  in  order  to  develop 
them,  as  leadership  is  more  than  important,  it  is  essential.  He  states  that  effective  leaders  devote 

A  their  time  to  developing  people  and  A  to  communication  (vision,  strategy,  goals,  objectives, 
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values,  mission,  principles).' 

In  looking  at  leadership  alone,  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  its  development  is  extremely 
important  for  not  only  the  DoD’s  military  personnel,  but  for  its  civilians  too.  Appendices  A 
(Supervisory  Competencies),  B  (Managerial  Competencies,  and  C  (Executive  Competencies) 
reflect  the  competencies  developed  by  LLI,  which  will  be  the  focus  of  the  following  chapter  and 
conclusion. 


Chapter  5:  Revamping  Civilian  Leadership 


27  Major  Almazan,  Jose  E.  Personal  Philosophies  of  Command. 

28  O’Toole,  James.  Leadership  A  to  Z:  A  Guide  for  the  Appropriately  Ambitious.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc,  1999. 


With  all  the  references  and  programs  in  place,  why  examine  the  Marine  Corps’  civilian 
leadership  development  program?  Existing  programs  have  not  been  historically  planned  or 
executed  holistically.  In  an  infonnation  paper.  Grooming  Career  Civil  Service  Personnel  for 
Advancement  and  Promotion,  prepared  by  a  seasoned  Civilian  Marine  in  Hawaii  (10  January 
2011,  ref:  p),  the  key  concerns  he  mentioned  about  civilian  leadership  development  were 
strikingly  similar  to  the  concerns  that  triggered  a  U.S.  Army  civilian  study  in  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  in  2002  (released  30  January,  2003).  In  their  study,  the  Anny  obtained  data  from  40,344 
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Army  civilians,  soldiers,  and  senior  leaders  (ref:  o);  the  results  were  as  follows:' 

RESULTS:  Army  is  not  developing  Army  civilian  leaders  for  the  present  or  the  future 
-no  well-developed  and  executed,  integrated,  systematic  approach  for  civilian  leader 
development 

-supervisors  are  less  effective  in  interpersonal  skills  than  in  technical  or  conceptual  skills 
-Army  civilians  are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  advancement  opportunities 
-Army  civilians  are  unaware  of  leader  development  and  training  opportunities 
-Four  imperatives  and  Twelve  General  Recommendations 

In  an  LLI  site  visit  and  survey  conducted  at  MCB  Albany,  GA  during  November  2011, 
there  were  similar  concerns  found  in  the  Anny  study,  further  validating  the  need  to  study  the 
Corps’  existing  civilian  leadership  initiatives.  Of  the  44  individuals  surveyed  in  Albany,  75% 
saw  value  in  the  development  of  RCLC  and  90%  of  them  conveyed  an  interest  in  being  a  leader; 
48%  cited  a  lack  of  leadership  development  opportunities  (ref:  x). 

The  Marine  Corps  should  start  by  defining  the  competency  requirements.  As  stated 
previously,  there  are  four  main  areas  or  leadership  levels  that  can  be  used  to  develop  the  Corps’ 
Civilian  Marines:  (1)  The  Follower,  (2)  The  Supervisor,  (3)  The  Manager,  and  (4)  The 
Executive.  Much  like  Marine  Corps  Doctrinal  Publication  1  Warfighting  (see  figure  6,  excerpt 
from  MCDP-1)  describes  three  levels  of  war,  one  can  see  similarities  regarding  the  need  to 

29  (FOUO)  Army  Training  and  Leadership  Development  Panel:  Army  Civilian  Study,  Final  Report,  January  30, 
2003. 


clearly  articulate  a  continuum  that  can  be  easily  visualized  and  understood  for  leadership 
development  (see  figure  7).  Figure  7  is  an  attempt  to  visualize  how  our  civilian  workforce  can 
view  and  integrate  leadership  development  strategies  in  a  predominantly  military-centric 
organization  by  comparing  it  to  the  military’s  conceptual  theory  of  war.  MCDP-1  states  that 
“activities  in  war  take  place  at  several  interrelated  levels  which  form  a  hierarchy.”  Those  levels 
are  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  (see  figure  6).  The  highest  level  is  the  strategic  level, 
the  mid-level  is  the  operational  level;  with  the  lowest  being  the  tactical  level.  At  the  strategic 
level,  activities  focus  on  policy  objectives  (nationally).  At  the  operational  level,  activities  focus 
on  fusing  tactical  results  to  attain  strategic  objectives.  The  tactical  level  “refers  to  concepts  and 
methods  used  to  accomplish  a  particular  mission.”  By  using  the  levels  of  war  as  a  conceptual 
hierarchy,  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  against  leadership  development  (see  figure  7),  much  like  the 
leadership  domains  being  developed  in  the  RCLC  courses  (lead  self,  lead  team,  lead  people,  lead 
organizations/programs,  and  lead  institutions)  (see  figure  3). 


Figure  6:  Levels  of  War  Figure  7:  Proposed  Levels  of 

Leadership  Development 


30  Marine  Corps  Doctrinal  Publication  1  (MCDP-1),  Warfighting. 


As  indicated  previously,  LLI  has  already  studied  and  created  the  supervisor,  manager, 
and  executive  competencies  (appendices  A-C).  They  tied  those  competencies  to  the  DoD’s 
framework  (figure  4)  and  continuum  (figure  5)  and  effectively  developed  an  RCLC  curriculum 
concept  that  coincides  with  the  DoD’s  continuum  (figure  5),  while  also  standardizing  the  CMP 
track.  The  present  challenge  is  the  completion  of  the  RCLC  curriculum.  The  root  cause  for  this 
delay  is  the  incremental  funding  plan  that  was  decided  on  during  the  MROC  in  2010.  The  plan 
called  for  a  4-phased  multi-year  approach  to  transfer  funds  from  M&RA  to  LLI  from  FY-12 
through  FY-17  (incrementally).  The  problem  with  transferring  the  program  funding  to  LLI 
incrementally  is  that  it  hampered  LLI’s  ability  to  hire  the  curriculum  developers  and  instructors 
needed  to  develop,  write,  and  deliver  the  RCLC  curriculum.  Without  labor  dollars  in  place, 
LLI’s  strategic  vision  for  curriculum  development,  online  delivery,  and  instructors  was  put  on 
hold.31 

Another  unanticipated  delay  was  the  Marine  Corps’  civilian  hiring  freeze,  which  lasted  a 
little  over  a  year  (December  10,  2010  -  January  5,  2012).  Maradmin  691/10  began  with  a  90  day 
hiring  freeze  of  civilian  personnel;  however,  it  didn’t  end  until  January  5,  2012  with  Maradmin 
9/12.  Along  with  the  freeze  comes  the  reduction  of  civilian  labor  dollars  across  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  initiative  will  eventually  result  in  the  reduction  of  unfilled  and  funded  civilian 
positions,  which  may  impact  LLI’s  vision  of  regional  campuses. 

Another  problem  with  the  past/existing  civilian  leadership  development  programs  is  the 
lack  of  a  forcing  function.  Unlike  the  military,  where  the  completion  of  professional  military 
education  is  required  for  career  progression  and  promotion,  Civilian  Marines  do  not  have  such  a 
forcing  function.  Without  it,  there  is  no  incentive  for  Civilian  Marines  to  attend  either  training 
tracks  (CMP  &  RCLC),  nor  any  requirement  for  leaders  to  send  their  employees  to  such  training. 
31  Marine  Requirements  Oversight  Council  Memorandum  12-2010,  Subject:  MCCLDP,  January  2010. 


Without  a  forcing  function  tied  to  retention  (condition  for  employment/retention),  promotion 
(supervisory  status,  required  training  per  grade,  etc.),  or  institutional  buy-in,  the  Corps  may  be 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  programs  that  may  result  in  empty  seats. 

Conclusions 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  Marine  Corps  should  be 
investing  more  in  civilian  leadership  development.  Clearly  it  has  done  so;  however,  the  phased 
approach,  the  Marine  Corps’  hiring  freeze,  and  the  current  civilian  reduction  initiative  have  all 
caused  delays  to  LLI’s  full  implementation  strategy. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  detennine  whether  civilian  leadership 
development  should  be  voluntary  or  involuntary.  With  the  importance  of  organizational 
leadership,  the  number  of  Civilian  Marines  in  our  ranks,  and  the  financial  investments  already 
made,  the  involuntary  “forcing  function”  has  to  be  developed  in  order  to  see  the  returns  in  our 
investment;  otherwise  the  Corps  will  be  investing  money  in  a  program  that  may  not  be  used.  The 
Corps  has  to  develop  its  civilian  workforce  not  only  because  it  is  mandated  by  several  regulatory 
regulations,  but  because  our  Civilian  Marines  must  be  fully  integrated  in  the  Marine  Corps’ 
workforce  ethos  and  values. 

The  third  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  validate  our  defined  civilian  leadership 
competencies.  LLI’s  required  competencies  coincide  nicely  with  both  the  DoD’s  vision  and  the 
expertise  offered  by  Van  Dersal,  Halsey,  and  O’Toole.  It  is  clear  that  revamping  civilian 
leadership  development  has  been  in  progress  since  the  program  transferred  from  M&RA  to  LLI 
in  January  2010.  It  is  premature  to  detennine  whether  or  not  it  is  working,  as  it  is  dependent  on 
the  complete  transfer  of  program  funding,  the  hiring  of  civilian  personnel,  and  the  institutional 
buy-in  to  make  both  tracks  (CMP  and  RCLC)  a  success. 


In  closing,  several  factors  are  clear.  The  MROC  clearly  saw  the  need  to  transfer  Civilian 
Leadership  Development  programs  to  LLI  to  ensure  resident  education  expertise  could  create 
and  sustain  a  training  program  for  the  Corps’  Civilian  Marine  workforce.  Since  January  2010, 
the  CMP  program  (Track  One)  has  been  standardized  into  10  courses,  with  “as  is”  programs  still 
being  funded  in  the  interim.  The  RCLC  curriculum  (Track  Two)  has  been  conceptualized  in  five 
courses,  which  are  consistent  with  the  DoD  and  Department  of  the  Navy  guidance.  If  the  Marine 
Corps  intends  to  truly  develop  a  cadre  of  highly  capable,  highly-performing,  and  results  oriented 
civilian  leaders,  it  has  to  do  two  things  (1)  stop  the  phased  funding  transfer  to  LLI  and  transfer 
all  program  funds  with  approval  for  civilian  hire  billets,  and  (2)  implement  a  professional 
development  forcing  function,  with  potential  equivalencies  for  work  experience/education, 
commensurate  with  specific  General  Schedule  grades.  These  actions  will  ensure  that  the  Marine 
Corps  sees  a  return  on  its  most  priceless  resource,  its  people. 


List  of  Competencies 


Appendix  A:  Supervisory  Competencies 
Appendix  B:  Managerial  Competencies 
Appendix  C:  Executive  Competencies 
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limad  Stela  .MmrcC 
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Leadership  Development  C  ompetencies 
Definitions 


Change  Mansgea*?  ci  -  Smi  a;  i  podem  srees  hi  duns',  a  ire  .--_r'-T;-  r  -.  strscturil 
aHgnnaat  -’-mm  or  cpertoscal prccesres.  Lean;  about  and  jrcacnvefy  advorzce;  zed 
taihisnoo:  the  si-:-is  of  prcteistaz  w  msdod;.  ssrdoos,  and  p:*3ir::  from 

knowiedne  cf  boa  ptra  rose;  u.  ?.-■  and  sniescy. 


Coaching  Counseling  -  Dsnvaiops  skill;  m  obren.ir.ca.  Iiiieninr.  and  on e-co-ane  nyri, 
zco Ire:  disco  oo  assist  ethers  sc  loam  and  condmudy  arcccve  dior.r  pscfotnaaro  and  preside; 
affective  feedback. 

Conflict  Management  -  Anassgatas  an:  resks  cc  CKeru  oonfromabsas.  disapesmecr;  and 
r,-.Tr.'imn  31 1  ccmssnsctr* nan—: 

Cnsccmer  Orientation  - Acthuiy  seek:  nutoracr  input:  sc.: 'ns:  cnsTtEnsr  naads  are  mac 
uMmmmbf  ssdcs  to  mqnooe  tbs  quality  of  sanisas.  prcdurt;  and  pensasses. 


Decisiveness  -  rakes  a.tx  sod  risk:  when  xee-rei  nuke:  d£mir  daosicca  wher  necessar.- 


Diverdry  Awareness  -  Frespecc  zed  vahtes  ere  differences  m»i  psnqrtiais  of  di morons 
srevq: :  afeuUi. 


DON  Mission.  Oeganizadoo  Aware  ness  -  Posse  ires  knoaiedre  of  ere  nissian  and  scpcszzco: 
cf  ere  D^jirtrscr  cc  lire  Nary  (DGN|  irk- --.--r  an  —■Hm-: y  c:  how  dre  apntnbon  5r. 
into  dre  entire  DCN. 

External  Atrarene::  -  Stays  indxroed  00  Law;  pc  lido:  polida.  Admn stntna  |riocit» ; . 
trend'..  special  merest;.  zed  cduc  issue;  scnndsc.  ssrsnal  iaqrar  of  '.earscreaf.  or  anon:.  ere: 
msxnurion  in  dsc:i_:c.-rrjks-f 

FleniOin'  -  Adapt;  00  dunce  ia  the  vie  si  enviroenree:;  edwrtTvely  :cpe:  Tied:  seres: 

Human  Resource:  Management  -  Ebsbo:  efibeti'.  e  reemnsm.  sere  non.  nininr 
pecfccnaac*  zccrassaJ.  recqgnaooo.  an:  corrective-  aic^laaiy  action:  prorxras  z  formative 
scsokynoen:.  co:  Labor  reladcns.  2nd  etopjeyes  well-becna 


Influencing  Negodinng  -Nscaraii'.  erith.  a ad  provides  infomun.ee  *.  key  stoic ;  and 
ndi’.ifhi: ,:  appropriately  ures  rresccjccc.  paratox.  zed  amhony  m  de-ahnnurJi  cerer;  to 
achieve  coals 

Ianavidre  Thinking  -  Develop:  insiaim  zed  schilians:  foster,  innovanaci  zensof  ethers. 

Interpersonal  Team  obli  -  Considers  zed  reipsad:  apprrcdzcsly  tc  dre  needs.  desiins; 
apafcilne;  an:  merest;  cf  ocher,.  prc.ide;  feedback.  own  c discs  orsrably. 

to# 
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Joint  rxrvic<  Pf  rrpeonve  -  Dsmonsccaces  an  •mdc.-’irv-.---  r  c:  the  role  af  dos  Eepinusicc  :: 
Decease  and  the  cf  tr*  nfportjcfc  mi  un;  seen;  cf  all  the  MEhxy  Eepmuacar. 

mi  Decease  apeacre;  and  hrA-  ‘is;.-  :  combine  to  cu  success  cf  DOE  cvenli 

Maoicing  Di-rune  Workforce  -  Kscobls;  tie  value  of  currml  ethnic.  gwb r.  and  casr 
indr.-.dml  'ifmtii;  prov.dle ■.  eccpLrmem  and  develop  ruec:  cppcranitiet  for  a  diverse 
'Auckfcrce. 

Mencoria;  -  Eievaiac';  doe  it  Err, ‘to  coumeL  ethers  tc  bs^,  doom  to  accrete  personal  A 
profeiSional  pcAth. 

Marine  C  orp:  Valuer  -  Ex-ibr;  tfarcugb  ptr.xal  pgtrarjar;  the  pmcmles  of  noocr  ( (ducal 
torn ’.'.xi.  -mr-r^ni  (seaniical  excellence  a&d  quarry  of  snaky  and  ccurafe  imenial  ;trenph 
tt  do  'oduc  ii  npf;. 

OraJ  C  onunmucadou  -  lisieas  tx;  other;.  make;  clear  md  eSecdve  oral  pre senratcus  tc 
tndiyidua.1;  and  pcups.  NOTE  For  persons  uiic  are  duf  x  hardrof-r*arin£.  mo  cf  a  sipi 
IzopraK  mnsrprecej  may  be  zppcyrizce 

Or  j miii co qaJ  Rt pretend rwu  A  Liniroa  -  Estibirshe;  and  Bantams  relationship;  ui±  key 
individual;  pc  up-,  rrrr.de  zxaiatt  urcdc  car  and  serves  a;  ipcteir-erson  for  the  ircm:  :c 

Pre  sen.  ran  on.  Mar  Lena  j  SldH:  -  Demonstrate;  the  abDiry tc  clearly  artoulare.  presear.  mi 
prcoxte  idea;  and  must  before  a  svjde  rarae  of  arrdenre;  mciudinc  amor  ofanals.  in  rath  a 
manner  a;  to  ensure  prcpam  crecrcDiry. 

Problem  S®4\inj-  Recoprze;  and  refines  problems:  me  hie:  rotorant  mfdmjncrL  (ccoirares 
arserairrve  sabticns  and  plans  to  scl-.*  rob  leer; 

Proce::  Orerrijh:  Min.-ijemeci  -Develops  iernre.:  crate:  the  sbilry  so  an — ■  systnas  and 
•A’rrkExv'.  •Aitiun  the  rrcirmanr-u  tc  fa  emirate  poceu  mxove— e~: 

Projrim  DeveLopmem  PLinninj  A  E  virus  true  -  Establish*;  poiidK  euideanes.  plan;  and 
pcxrost:  ritedfies  required  revortree;:  plan;  and  coordinates  -Adth  other.;  manner.  pope;;  and 
r ■abate;  snreeme;.  improves  ecsamxztocaL  edndsnry  and  esKr.eae;; 

Quality  Principles  -Understand;  and  appLe;  qmlrry  principle;  smrh  is  teanrA-cui.  quanneauve 
decuicitoakinp  and  ccntmicm  process  imp  sc ■-•emeu:  to  mMt  cr  exceed,  or. reran’  expectances 

Resource  Management  -  Prep  ace;  and  ysstiu  e;  budpec  escort  cr.  expends,  manages 
ponuemem  and  contra  me 


Lhrrtarl  MjiJo  Varrt 
Cmiisi  .oar  fJcvcknmcrJ 


i Jo  Virat  •Loqn 
fJeveknmcsl  rYi^am 


Rirk  ilani  jf  m* nc  -  Iisnirf*;  poandal  litks  to  pr^c^rt  pro-prana  pce-eeiie;  easy  and 
uup  iwnean  efFscd’.'j  ahatscaent  a  centre,  moaanss;  dense;  evzirstca  catena  early  and 
m-f— cc-Hect;,  uikms,  ihsrs;  and  retpead;  tc  dza  apprccriatoly 

Seif-Dirrctinn  -  Reals oealy  attetie;  ev,—  urecg: in,  tveakaitie:  and  scar:  ce  ether;: 
seebad:  from  ether;:  tvrfc;  perdtacrly  toward;  a  peal:  decieu;trare;  »lf-cca£isa:*  inv»;r>  — 
xCr-ds-*.  e-eprasar.  manage:  cur.  rn»  efneeondy 

Saraorional  Lwidn-ehip  -  DmcHtrteK  and  eoeeenaos;  high  •■n-.iiv-.-i-  cf  btthavicr.  adapt: 
leader,  hip  style  to  uftatkox  and  pecrle:  eeap-r.virv.  mceivitK,  and  guide;  ether; 

S truffle  Vuton  -  Creare;  a  dizrer  uhoa c:  the  erpnizarien;  prozaccs;  were  awnerdrp: 

r'- imp i -in:.  crjtolLto.lIZjj  :  M!1K. 

Ttsun  Baajdia.*:  -  rc-issr.  coopsncoti.  comniiqtioB  and  cocwniu;  zircon  p:tg?:. 

Tfehuif  ll  Cefttaa  -  C*airm;tnte:  technical  gcaSeieccy  and  an.  'inder.tac.crj  cf  :t  impact 
m  area;  of  retpcuiituity 

Tfcdnolo^y  Xlmegcmenc  -facangit  ;nff  to.  sayin&csied  s:er  new  tcchnclccY;  apphe: 
new  technecOEK  sc  o-pnizadcnal  need;:  nean  toff  are  'rained  and  enable. 

Wrotsn  CemsnmLeed.cn  -  Cosnute  effecSiwly  a.  •Anrag.  ranewi  aid  eritujue;  ctfcon' 
seising 
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